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XI.— CHAUCEE AND THE OVIDE MORALISE 

The Ovide moralise is a portentous performance of about 
seventy-two thousand lines, extant in some seventeen 
manuscripts.^ Fragments of it were printed by Tarbe 
under the title of CEuvres de Philippe de> Vitry,^ and the 
first volume of a critical text of the entire poem, edited by 
Professor de Boer of Amsterdam, is now in print.* The 
work, with its mixture of fairly close translation and amaz- 
ing allegorization of the Metamorphoses is discussed at 
length by Gaston Paris in its relation to other mediaeval 
translations or imitations of Ovid.* And in de Boer's 
Introductions ® and articles ® will be found all necessary 
bibliographical apparatus. 

The most remarkable passage in the Ovide moralise is 
the story of Philomela (Philomena). It is obviously an 

' See C. de Boer, Philomena, oonte raconte d'apris Ovide par Chre- 
tien de Troyes, Paris, 1909, pp. 5 fF. ; ihid., Pyrame et Thisbi, in 
Verhandelvngen de Koninklijlce ATcademie van Wetenschappen te Am- 
sterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel xn. No. 3, 
pp. 30 fl. 

' Collection dea Pontes de Champagne, Vol. viii, Eeims, 1850. 

' Verhandelvngen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel xv (April, 
1915). This volume contains Books I-III of the 0. m. Professior de 
Boer has also publisiied critical texts of the stories (from the 0. m.) 
of Philomena and of Pyramus and Thisbe (see above, n. 1). The 
latter tale is included in Barbazon and M6on, Failiaux et Ocmtes, xv, 
pp. 326 ff. There is also a very poor edition of the Phaeton fable 
from the 0. m. by Dr. Heinrich Kehrli (Bern, 1877). 

*Hist. litt. de la France, xxrx, pp. 455-525. See also Leopold 
Sudre, Publii Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon libroa quomodo 
nostrates medii aevi poetae imitati interpretatique sint, Paris, 1893, 
pp. 93 ff. 

• See above, notes 1 and 3. 

'Romania, xli, pp. 94 ff.; xi.n, pp. 78 ff.; xxm, pp. 238 ff., 326 ff. 
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CHAUCEE AND THE OVIDE MOEALISE 303 

insertion (although it is extant only as incorporated in the 
0. m.), and it was identified by Gaston Paris in 1884'^ 
as the lost " Maunce de la hupe et de I'aronde et del rossi- 
gnol " of Chretien de Troyes — an attribution which seems 
to have gained general acceptance.^ It is the primary pur- 
pose of this article to show that Chaucer knew and used at 
least this portion of the 0. m. I intend to follow the 
present paper as soon as possible with two or three other 
studies of Chaucer's use of French translations or adapta- 
tions of classical materials. Until the evidence is pre- 
sented in full, however, I shall reserve certain generaliza- 
tions which seem to be warranted by the facts. For the 
moment it is with the facts alone that we shall be con- 
cerned. 



The Legend of Philomela is a composite. For Chaucer 
without question knew the Latin text of the eighth book 
of the Metamorphoses. That he also used the French 
translation I shall try to show. But inasmuch as his 
method of dealing with his materials is after all the point 
of first importance, I shall attempt to disengage the two 
interwoven strands, instead of merely pointing out what 
seems to be a hitherto unsuspected source. 

The opening lines of the narrative are drawn from 
Ovid. 

Of Trace was he lord, and kin to Marte, 
The cruel god that stant with blody darte; 
And wedded had he, with a blisful chere, 
King Pandiones faire doghter dere, 
That hlghte Progne, flour of her eontree.' 

' See Romania, xm, p. 399. 

' For a full discussion of the problem see de Boer's introduction to 
Philomena, pp. v-cxx. 
• Leg. 2244-48. 
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Threicius Tereus haec auxiliaribus armis 
fuderat et clarum vincendo nomen habebat. 
Quein aibi Pandion opibusque virisque potentem 
et genus a magno ducentem forte Qradwo 
conubio Prognea iv/nwity 

One detail, however, may have come from the Ovide mo- 
ralise. 

And wedded had he, with a hUsful oAere." 

Cele [Progne] fu a mari donee. 
Uns rois de Trace la requist 
Don Pandions mout liez se fiat. 
Mout liez s'an fist? — Voire. — Por quoi? 
Por ee qu'il la dona a roi." 

The probability of this must be judged in the light of what 
follows. If the hint is taken from the 0. m., Chaucer has 
transferred the joy from Pandion to Tereus. 

Th'ogh Juno list nat at the feste be, 
Ne Ymeneus, that god of wedding ia.^ 

. . . Non pronu'ba luno, Males noces flat Tereus, 

non Hymenaeus adest, non illi Car n'i fu pas Himeneus, 
Gratia lecto." Li deua qui as noces dut estre}' 

But at the feste redy been, y-wis, 

The furies three, with alle hir mortel hrond." 

Eumenides tenuere faces de fu- Car es chanbres et an la sale 

nere raptas, Volerent tote nuit maufe, 

Eumenides stravere torum. . ." Atropos et Tesiphone 

Et totes males destinees." 

The owle al night a'boute the balkes wond." 

" Met., VI, 424-28. I follow the critical text of Magnus, 
"iey., 2246. 

" Phil., 6-10. I shall use the abbreviation Phil, for the Philomena 
excerpt, as printed by de Boer. 
"Leg., 2249-50. "Met., \i, 430-31. 

"Met., VI, 428-29. '^ Phil., 28-31. 

^PhAl., 15-17. "ieflf., 2253. 

"Leg., 2251-52. 
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. . . tectoque profanus Mes tote nuif"' a aa voiz roie 

incubuit bubo thalamique in cul- Chanta sua la chanbre li dua 
mine sedit." Et li liuaz et li cucua 

Bt la freaaie et li corbiaus." 

That prophet is of wo omd of tnisohaunce." 

Oil signea ne fu mie biaus, 
Aine fu de duel et de pescmce 
Tote oele senefUmce." 

It seems probable, so far, that Chaucer is writing with 
both texts before him. 

The next four lines, however, are apparently his own. 

Thia revel, ful of songe and ful of daunce, 
Lasteth a fourtenight, or litel laase. 
But, shortly of thia story for to paase. 
For I am wery of him for to telle." 

But at once he comes back, this time quite clearly, to 
the 0. m.: 

Five yeer his wyf and he togeder dtcellej^ 

. . . lam tempora Titan Ja avoient, si con moi aanble, 

quinque per autumnoa repetiti Plus de cine anz este ansanble 
duxerat anni.'* Antre Progne et son seignor." 

Til on a day she gan so sore longe 

To seen her suster, that she aaw nat longe, 

That for deayr ahe niate what to seye.^ 

De Philomena sa seror 
Ot talant que veovr I'alast, 
Mes qu'a aon aeignor n«. peaast. 
XJn jar a parole I'an miat." 

But to her husband gan she for to preye. 
For goddes love, that ahe moste ones goon 

"Met., VI, 431-32. "Leg., 2259. 

=»■ See 1. 29 above. " Met., vi, 438-39. 

" Phil., 20-23. " Phil., 49-51. 

" Leg., 2254. " Leg., 2260-62. 

"Phil., 24-26. "Phil., 52-55. 
« Leg., 2255-58. 
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Her suster for to seen, and come anoon, 

Or elles, hut she moste to her wende, 

She preyde him, that he wolde after her sende." 

cum blandita viro Progne ' si Un jor a parole I'an mist, 

gratia ' dixit Si U jura mout et promist 

' ulla mea est, vel me viaendam Que se jl la leissoit aler 

mitte sorori, A sa seror outre la mer, 

vel soror hue veniat! redituram Que mout tost s'an retorneroit 

tempore parvo Ne gueires ne sejorneroit, 

promittes socero: magni mihi Et si il li deffant la voie, 

muneris instar Tant qu'ele sa seror ne voie, 

germanam vidisse dabis.' " Don U prie ele qu'il I'aut querre, 

Si I'amaint an la soe terre." 

The paragraph closes with what seem to be Chaucer's own 
words : 

And this was, day by day, al her prayere 
With al humblesse of wyfhood, word, and chere." 

If it were not for the 0. m., Chaucer's next line would 
be sufficiently accounted for by a reference to Ovid. With 
the 0. m. before us, however, it looks rather as if " let 
make . . . yare " were suggested by the wording of the 
French : 

TMs Tereus let make his shippes yare "* 

lubet ille carinas Tot maintenant ses nes comande 

in freta deduci." Tereus ga/mir de viande, 

De mass, de voiles et de tresi. 
Ja est tot fet." 

The 0. m. (76-85) gives a brief account of the voyage, and 
elaborates at considerable length (86-105) the reception 
accorded Tereus by Pandion. Chaucer, however, agrees 
with Ovid in the absence of these details, and condenses 
even Ovid's brief statement: 

*> Lej7., 2263-67. "Le</., 2270. 

"Jfet., VI, 440-44. "Met., n, 444-45. 

"Phil., 55-64. "Phil., 69-72. 
''Leg., 2268-69. 
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And into Grece him-self is forth y-iare 
Unto his fader in lawe. . . ." 

. . . veloque et remige portus 
Cecropius intrat Piraeaque litora tangit. 

Ut primum soceri data copia, dextera dextrae 
iungitur, et fausto committitur omine sermo." 

In the next lines Chaucer follows the fuller account of 
the 0. m.: 

. . . and gwn him preye 
To vouche-sauf that, for a month or tweye, 
That Philomene, his wyves suster, mighte 
On Progne his wyf hut ones have a sighte — 
'And she shal come to yow again anoon. 
Myself with her wol bothe come and goon, 
And as myn hertes lyf I wol her kepe.' " 



Coeperat adventus oausam, man- 
data referre 

coniugis et celeres missae spon- 
dere recursus." 



Sire, fet il, a vos m'anvoie 
Progne, qui mout grant desir a 
De parler a Philomena. 
Vostre fille par moi vos mande 
Et se ma proiiere i amande 
Je vos pri que li anvoiiez. 
Tart vos iert que vous la raiiez. 
Car s'ele ja la ne demore 
Qu'un seul jor ne qu'v/n sole 

ore,*"" 
Si cuit je que mout vos iert tart 
Que vos la raiiez ceste part, 
Et por ce vos met an covant 
Que des que je verrai le vant 
Douz et pleisible a retorner 
l^e la lewa point sejomer 
Que je tantost ne la ramaingne."^ 

In addition to the verbal parallels, the significant fact 

" Leg., 2271-72. •» Leg., 2272-78. 

" Met., VI, 445-48. » Met., n, 449-50. 

*"* Tereus elsewhere limits the time to " tant solemant trois jourz 
ou quatre" (1. 515), or "quinzainne" (1. 535). Ohaucer more 
carefully observes the demands of verisimilitude. 

"P/m?., 106-121. 
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should be observed that Tereus's prayer, in Chaucer, passes 
over into direct discourse. 

At this point, both in Ovid's narrative and in the 0. m., 
Philomela ente.rs.*^* Ovid describes her in four lines (451- 
54). The 0. m. devotes eighty lines (124-204) to an 
inventory of her charms and accomplishments. Chaucer 
omits both — except for an extremely significant employ- 
ment, later in the story, of one detail from the catalogue 
in the 0. m.*^ 

In what immediately follows, the three accounts show 
marked divergences. In the Metamorphoses the descrip- 
tion of Philomela is immediately followed by the account 
of Tereus's innamoramento (455-66) ; then by his renewed 
pleadings (467-74), now seconded by Philomela herself 
(475-77) in a fashion which still further fans the flame 
of Tereus's passion (478-82) ; and then it is that Pandion 
yields to the prayers of both (483-85). Night comes, a 
feast is spread, and they retire to sleep (486-89). Tereus, 
however, spends the night in thought of Philomela (490- 
93). In the morning Pandion commits Philomela to 
Tereus's care with tears and forebodings (494-510). 

Chaucer begins (2279-83) with Pandion's compliance, 
and then goes on to state its cause in Philomela's request 
(2284-87), passing to a brief account of her beauty and of 
Tereus's innamoramento (2288-93), and of his renewed 
prayers (2294), which result in Pandion's slow leave 
(2295-2301). 

"* Chaucer, like the 0. m., consistently uses the form with n 
instead of I (Incipit Legenda Philomene; Eaeplioit Legenda Philo- 
mene; 11, 2274, 2289, 2339 ) . That, however, was the common spelling 
in medieval Latin manuscripts of Ovid, especially in the case of 
those copied in France, For references see de Boer, Phil., p. 97, 
note on 1. 4, and cf. pp. 123 ff. Boccaccio follows the same spelling 
in De Geneal. Deorum, rx, 8. No valid conclusion, accordingly, can 
be drawn from the form of the name. 

"See Mow, p. 313. 
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These details, to which Ovid gives fifty-five lines (4.55- 
510) and Chaucer twenty-two (2279-2301), the 0. m. 
expands into a passage of five hundred and twenty-four 
lines (205-'729). It begins with a defence (205-41) of 
Tereus's lawless love ; proceeds to recount the conversation 
that ensued between Tereus and Philomena (242-319), 
in which Tereus attempts to win over the girl to plead 
their common cause; rehearses a second parley between 
Tereus and Pandion (320-80) ; passes, by an easy transi- 
tion, into a Chretianesque discourse upon love (381-494) ; 
details a third attempt on Tereus's part to win Pandion's 
consent (495-541) — an attempt which is this time success- 
ful (542-51) ; and Pandion and Tereus come to an agree- 
ment (552-Y9). A feast is served, but Tereus instead of 
eating regards Philomena (580-629). They retire to rest, 
but Tereus's passion prevents sleep (630-660). In the 
morning Pandion commits Philomena to Tereus's care, 
and permits them to depart without foreboding (661-729). 

To summarize : Chaucer omits the dramatic entrance of 
Philomela, common to both Ovid and the 0. m., changes 
Ovid's order of narration, and again condenses greatly his 
account, especially in its analysis of Tereus's guilty 
passion. He omits, on the other hand, the whole of 
Chretien's psychologizing of the situation, together with 
the dialogue between Tereus and Philomela. But despite 
these marked divergences from both, it is clear that he is 
still drawing on each for the details of his own narrative. 

Pandion's tears (22Y9-80) are common to Ovid and the 
0. m./' although in both they are shed at the final 
parting. Philomela's embracing of her father (2287) is 
in Chaucer and Ovid (475-76) only. In 0. m. she takes 

"Jf«t., VI, 505-10; PhU,, 710, 722-26; cf. 552-55. Philomela's 
tears {Leg., 2284) are Chaucer's addition. 
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no part in the entreaties. Chaucer's brief account of her 
beauty and array (2288-90) is drawn from Ovid (451-52). 
The next line, however, is perhaps reminiscent of both the 
Metamorphoses and the 0. m. : 

And yit of hountee was she two so riche." 

ecce venit magno dives Philo- Avuec la grant biaute qu'ele ot 

mela paratu, Sot quanque doit savoir pucele. 

divitior forma.'"' Ne fu pas mains sage que bele." 

Leg., 2292-93 is a condensation of Met, vi, 455-60, 466. 
And Pandion's words in Leg., 2296-2301 are a paraphrase 
of Met., 496-503, with additions of Chaucer's own. The 
feast (2302) is sufficiently accounted for in Ovid (488 
-89), although the expansion in 11. 2303-04 may possibly 
be due to the far fuller description (582-629) in 0. m. 
In the account of the parting, however, Chaucer's return 
to the 0. m. becomes unmistakable: 

And him oonveyeth through the maister-strete 
Of Athenes, and to the see him hroghte, 
And turneth hoom. . . ." 

Au port I'an mainne Tereus 
Et Pamdions les i convoie." 

There is nothing that corresponds in the Metamorphoses. 
And the last detail is conclusive: 

. . no malice he ne thoghte.^ 

vix dixit timuitque suae prae- Car ja mes ne la reverra 
sagia mentis" N'an sa terre ne ranterra. 

Mes de tot ce ne panse il."^ 

"Leg., 2291. All the Mss. except B and F read "beaute " instead 
of "iboimtee." 
"Met., VI, 451-52. ** Leg., 2307. 

"Phil., 170-72. "Met., vi, 510. 

"Leg., 2305-07. "-Phil., 725-27. 

« Phil, 684-85. 
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De Boer comments as follows on this passage of the 0. m. : 
" Dans ce passage [641-726] le traducteur suit d'assez pres 
le texte d'Ovide et reproduit presque textuellement les pa- 
roles de Pandion a son gendre, puis a sa fiUe, mais il change 
la fin du morceau. ' Vix dixit timuitque suae praesagia 
mentis,' dit Ovide. Non, dit le traducteur, Pandion ne se 
doute de rien. II embrasse de bonne foi le traitre et s'il 
pleure, c'est a cause du depart de sa fiUe. II a raison de 
pleurer, il est vrai, car jamais il ne la reverra, mais il ne 
le sait pas, il ne pent meme s'en douter : ' mes de tot ce ne 
pause il.' " ^^ And in this striking divergence from the 
Metamorphoses, Chaucer follows the 0. m. 

Chaucer's account of the rape of Philomela (2308-41) 
is drawn chiefly from Ovid (511-62),®* with certain modi- 
fications that seem to be his own." But the influence 
of the 0. m. is still to be distinguished : 

And up into a forest he her ledde . . . 
And, in this derke cave, yif her leste, 
Or leste noght, he had her for to reste." 

. . . cum rex Fandione natam Parlant, gabant andemantiera 
in atabula alta trahit. . . ." Or d'un or d'el, par traison 

L'om a menee an sa maison, 
Et quant il sont leanz andui, . . . 
L'atret a lui par la main destre." 

"Phil., pp. xciii-xciv. 

"Leg., 2308 = Met., vi, 511-12; 2309 = 519-20 (Chaucer omits the 
account of Tereus's gloating over his prey, 513-18) ; 2310 = 521 (cf. 
Phil., 733); 2315-17 = 522-23 (cf. Phil., 801-03); 2318-22 = 527-30 
(the simile is used by Ovid after, by Chaucer before, the account of 
Philomela's violation; it is omitted in 0. m.) ; 2328-29 = 625-26. 
The account of the rape of Philomena in 0. m. (730-882) occupies 
152 lines, as against Ovid's 51, and Chaucer's 33. 

"The cave (2311-12), for instance, is neither Ovid's "stabula 
alta" (521), nor the 0. m.'s "meison gaste " (731). Leg., 2327, 
2339-41, are Chaucer's additions. 

"Leg., 2310, 2312-13. 

"Met., VI, 520-521. '"Phil., 738-41, 745. 

12 
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Ovid, in other words, represents Tereus as using violence 
from the first; in the 0. m. Tereus conducts the unsus- 
pecting Philomena to the lonely house, and the act of 
violence is preceded by a studied attempt to win her consent 
(746-834) ; Chaucer, without following the 0. m. in its 
characteristic elaboration of Tereus's treachery, tones down 
the abruptness of the attack (as Ovid gives it) under the 
influence, it would seem, of the 0. m. 

. . . and yet this false theef 
Hath doon this lady yet a more misoheef. 
For fere lest she sholde his shame crye. 
And doon him openly a vilamye. 
And with his swerd her tong of kerveth he.'" 

Talibus ira feri postquam com- Tereus ancor me recroit 

mota tyranni Qu'aprea ce mal ne face pia. 

nee minor hac metus est, causa Un canivet tranchant a pris, 

stimulatus utraque Et por ce que oele ne puisse 

quo fuit accinctus, vagina liberat Oonter a home qu'ele truisse 

ensem, etc." Ceste honte ne oest reproche, 

Dist que la langue de la boche 
lii tranchera tot a un fes, 
Si n'an sera parle ja mes.*" 

The correspondence between Chaucer and the 0. m. as 
against Ovid needs no comment. Moreover, in Chaucer 
(2335-38) and the 0. m. (858 ff.) the reference to Philo- 
mela's imprisonment immediately follows the account of 
the severing of her tongue; in Ovid no mention of it is 
made until after the account of Tereus's return to Progne 
(572 ff.). 

Chaucer's brief account of Tereus's meeting with Progne 
(2342-47) is slightly condensed from Ovid (563-70). The 
0. m. (883-1061), on the other hand, expands the episode 
enormously, introducing a long dialogue in which Tereus 

" Leg., 2330-34. 
"Met., VI, 549-51. 
"^Phil., 844-52. 
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leads up subtly to the announcement of Philomena's death, 
and elaborating in true romance vein the account of her 
obsequies. All of this Chaucer passes over. 

But in the next division of the narrative (2350-70) the 
0. m. becomes the dominant influence. 

Thi8 woful lady lerned had in youthe 
So that she werken and enbrouden couthe, 
And weven in her stole the radevore 
As hit of women hath be woned yore." 

There is absolutely nothing of this in the Metamprphoses. 
In the remarkable list in the 0. m., however, of Philo- 
mena's accomplishments, occur the following lines: 

Avuec c'iert si tone ovriere 
D'ovrer une porpre vermoille 
Qu'an tot le mont n'ot sa paroille. 
Un diaspre ou un baudequin 
Nes la mesniee Hellequin 
Seust ele an un drop portreire." 

The manuscripts of de Boer's group y ®^" read : 

Et si estoit tres bonne ouvriere, 
D'or de soye en toute maniere, 
Et si savoit on drap portraire. 

Chaucer has recognized the pertinence of this detail to 
the naotivation of the denouement (an opportunity of 
which Chretien has not explicitly availed himself) j*^* and 
has taken it over, and it alone, from the long catalogue of 

"Leg., 2350-53. 

*= Phil., 188-193. See above, p. 308. 

«* See Phil, pp. 14-15, 37 n. 

"'' On the other hand, ChrStien has skilfully motivated in quite 
different fashion the manner in which Philomena hit upon the device 
of the web. See 11. 1086 ff., and de Boer's note (p. 114) on 11. 
1091-94. 
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Philomena's accomplishments.®^* The next detail is also 
from Chretien: 

And, shortly for to seyn, she hath her fllle 

Of mete and drink, and clothing at her wille." 

[Philomena] Fist noviaus signes et trova 

Et certainnemant esprova 

Que sa mestre tot antandoit 

Quanqu'ele onques li demandolt, 

Ne ja ne U fust contredite 

Nule chose granz ne petite 

Fors Tissue de la meison."* 

There is no hint of this provision (which Chaucer has 
characteristically turned from the general to the specific) 
in Ovid. 

The following lines represent a remarkable interweaving 
of the two accounts. Leg., 2358 seems to be suggested by 
Ovid: 

But lettres can she weven to and fro. 
purpureasque notaa fllis intexuit albis." 

The next line is also Ovid's : 

"" " Radevore " (Leg., 2362) remains a mysterious word. Skeat's 
explanation (see Oxford Chaucer, in, pp. 342-43; Notes Eng. Etym., 
pp. 239-40 ) , following Urry, and followed, with a query, by the NED., 
is difficult to accept. Ras does not appear in Godefroy, and seems to 
be a sixteenth-century word (sea NED., under rash, sb.°). Vaur is 
Lavaur (I have not at present access to documents that would give 
its fourteenth-century form). The word, whatever its origin, obvi- 
ously means either a stufl, or a pattern of some sort woven in a stuff. 
Either sense would fit the only other known occurrence of the word, in 
Tanner ms. 346. If it refers to a stuff, " radevore " corresponds to 
"baudequin," or "diaspre" (or "or de soye") in the 0. m.; if it 
means a design, it is probably suggested by Philomena's portrayal of 
"la mesniee Hellequin " (see Godefroy, under Hellequm). I have 
not yet given up the riddle of its origin. Nor am I certain that 
" stole " in the same line has been correctly interpreted. 

"Leg., 2354-55. "^Phil., 1147-53. 

"Met., VI, 577. 
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So that, by that the year was al a-go. 
Signa deus bis sex aeto lustraverat anno." 

And "stamen" of Leg., 2360 is Ovid's "stamina" 
(574).®®* But the details that follow, wholly wanting in 
the Metamorphoses, are from the 0. m. : 

How she loas broght from Athenes in a barge. 
And in a cave how that she was broght; 
And al the thing that Tereus hath wroght,"^ 
She waf hit wel, and wroot the story above 
How she was served for her suster love." 

Car tissu ot a I'un des chies 
Que Philomena I'avoit feite; 
Apres i fu la nes portreite 
Ou Tereus la mer passa 
Quamt querre a Athenes I'ala, 
Et puis eomant il se contint 
An Athenes quant il i vint, 
Et eomant il Van amena, 
Et puis eomant il Vesforga, 
Et eomant il I'avoit leissiee 
Quant la langue li ot tranchiee. 
Tot ot escrit an la cortine, 
Et la meison et la gaudine 
Ou ele estoit anprisonee.'® 

The portrayal of the ship needs no remark ; " al the thing 
that Tereus hath wroght " sums up 0. m., 1120-30 ; " She 
waf hit wel " is " tissu ot," while " wroot " is " ot escrit." 
And the two accounts agree in the curious combination of 
the ideas of a written narrative and a direct portrayal.®® 
In the next line Chaucer has diverged from both 

" Met., VI, 571. Compare Phil., 1144. 

"•Ovid (Met., vi, 501) has also "vestes." In the 0. m. it is a 
"cortine" (11. 1131, 1185, 1195, 1225, 1230, 1235). 

"* Compare Met., vi, 578 : " indicium sceleris." 

"Leg., 2361-65. 

"Phil., 1120-33. 

"Ovid {Met., n, 577) has "notas," which seems to imply writing. 
Boccaccio {De Geneal. Deorum, rx, 8) has "omnia aou scripsit." 
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Ovid and the 0. m. In Ovid the web is given to her 
attendant, who ia a woman (578-80) ; in the 0. m. the 
messenger is the old woman's daughter (1145, 1220 ff. ; 
cf. 867-73) ; «»' in Chaucer she gives it to " a knave " 
(2366). The ring, in the same line, seems to be Chaucer's 
addition. The conversation " by signes " in the next line 
(and also in 1. 2369) is a detail common to Ovid and the 
0. m. (Met, VI, 579; Phil, 1147, 1189-93). But its 
immediate context points to the 0. m. : 

And prayed him, by signes, for to goon 
Unto the quene . . ." 

utque ferat dominae gestu ro- Si le fet signe qu'ele anvoit 
gat." A cele cite que la voit 

Par sa fllle cele cortine 
Si la presant a la reme.'" 

The next detail seems to be suggested by the immediately 
following lines in the 0. m.: 

And by signes swor him many an ooth, 

She sholde him yeve what she geten mighte.'" 

The guardian in Chretien interposes no objection to the 
sending of the " cortine " (1197-1201), 

Ainz cuide que por guerredon 
Et por esperance d'avoir 
Qu'on doie de tel uevre avoir 
Vueille que li soit presantee.''* 

There is no trace of the idea of remuneration in Ovid. 
Chaucer has apparently taken it over, with a turn of his 
own, from the 0. m. 

"* Boccaccio {De Geneal. Deorum) : "per ancillulam sorori misit." 

^'Leg., 2361-62. 

^Met., VI, 579. 

"Phil., 1193-96. See also below. 

"ie^., 2369-70. » Phil., 1202-05. 
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The first line of the next paragraph is again closer to 
Chretien than to the Metamorphoses. 

This knave anoon unto the queue him dighte." 

. . . ille rogata Jusqu'ele vint a la reine." 

pertulit ad Prognen.'" 

The renaainder of the paragraph is a summary condensa- 
tion (in the manner of " now is hit tyme I make an ende 
soon ") of Ovid's account of the meeting of the two sisters, 
and it need not be further analyzed. 

Several points are now clear. In the first place, there 
can be no question of Chaucer's use of the Ovide moralise. 
Nor is it open to doubt that he drew upon Ovid directly. 
"Two are better than one," might well have served as 
Chaucer's motto (with " a threefold cord is not quickly 
broken" as its pendent!), and he would not have been 
Chaucer if, knowing the Ovide moralise, he had let it fust 
unused. He employs the narrative in the Metamorphoses, 
accordingly, as the basis of his own rifaciamento, and 
freely and skilfully supplements it from the French. And 
the Legend of Philomela becomes a fresh exemplification 
of his favorite modus operandi. 

In the second place, he proceeds in characteristic fashion 
in his treatment of his materials. For one thing, his 
omissions are true to type. Psychologizing in Chretien's 
vein was never particularly to his taste. When it fell in 
which his scheme of things, to be sure, as in the Troilus, 
he could out-Chretien Chretien in subtlety and keenness 
of analysis. But when he does so, it is in his own way, 
not Chretien's. And so he passes over, in the Fhilomena, 
the whole elaborate paraphernalia of highly sophisticated 

■"Leg., 2371. 
■"Met., VI, 579-80. 
'•'•Phil., 1234; cf. 1196. 
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passion whicli has been superimposed upon the original 
storyJ* What instead he does take over from the 0. m. 
are the details that enhance the vividness and clarify the 
motivation of the narrative. He omits (to be specific) 
the catalogue of Philomena's charms, the conventional dis- 
quisitions upon the power of love, the fine-spun artificiality 
of the colloquies between Tereus and Philomena, and the 
subtleties of Tereus's repeated attempts to prevail upon 
Pandion. He adopts the picture of the passage through 
the streets of Athens to the harbor, the motivating remark 
that Philomena had learned to embroider, the description 
of the actual embroidery on the web, and the suggestion 
that the web was supposed to be sold. And he frequently 
follows the phraseology of the 0. m. rather than that of 
the Metamorphoses, especially where to do so makes for 
greater vividness. In a word, what interests him in the 
Ovide moralise is not what chiefly engaged its author, but 
the new turns given to the narrative. Where Gower omits 
or slurs over even Ovid's most telling details,''® Chaucer 
heightens Ovid's effectiveness by a dexterous interweaving 
of fresh narrative touches from the French recasting of 
the tale. And it is hard to resist the suspicion, in view of 
the skill with which the dovetailing is done, that Chaucer's 
protestation of weariness " of [Tereus] for to telle " is not 
to be taken with too great seriousness. It smacks strongly 
of the literary artifice. 

With the fact established that Chaucer used the Ovide 

"Ovid, of course, also developes with obvious relish and in con- 
siderable detail the subject of Tereus's guilty love; the writer of 
the 0. m. was by no means without clear hints on which to speak. 
But Chaucer deals in cavalier fashion even with Ovid's somewhat 
heightened treatment of the theme, and omits the most of it. 

" Gower's version of the story, fluent, but fluent " like running 
lead," is found in Conf. Amantis, v, 5551 flf. There is no indication 
of any use of the Philomena. 
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moralise in the Legend of Philomela, the question at once 
arises: Did he use it elsewhere? In particular, is there 
any evidence that, especially in his earlier works, he 
employed the French version in such a way as to indicate 
that his original acquaintance with Ovid may have been 
made, at least in part, through the medium of the more 
familiar tongue? I have already quoted, in another 
article,®" the remark of Jean de Meun in the dedication of 
his translation of Boethius : " envoie ore Boece de Conso- 
lation, que j'ai translate de latin en frangois, ja soit ce que 
tu entendes hien latin, vmis toutevois est (de) moult plus 
legiers a entendres le frangois que le latin." ^^ A priori, 
it is by no means improbable that the classics may have 
been familiar to court circles, in England as in France, 
in translation rather than in the original, or at least that 
the originals were known through the aid of the transla- 
tions.®^ Is there evidence that this was so in Chaucer's 
case? 

The question must be left for a final answer until 
Professor de Boer's edition of the Ovide moralise is com- 
pleted. I strongly suspect that the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone, among others, will prove to be largely indebted 
to the 0. m. For the present, however, that must remain 
conjecture. Meanwhile, there is evidence that points 
rather clearly in the direction of Chaucer's employment 
of the 0. m. in others of his works. 



'^Romanic Review, vni, pp. 383-400. 

" Quoted in Romania, xlii, p. 336. 

** Compare the remark of Professor Lanson (Revue wniversitaire, 
xxn, p. 115), quoted by de Boer {Romania, XLm, p. 352) : "II est 
difficile de d6partager I'influence des textes anciens et celle de leurs 
traductions. Mais il apparait que les traductions sont la voie la 
plus ordinairement employee pour parvenir aux id^es du texte." 
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II 

Professor de Boer has recently shown ®^ that Machaut 
owed his knowledge of Ovid very largely to the Ovide 
moralise : " Les connaissances que Guillaume de Machaut 
a sues de la litterature latine ont probablement ete moins 
grandes qu'on n'avait ete oblige de I'admettre jusqu'ici, 
puisqu'il emprunte le sujet (et quelquefois meme la forme) 
de tons ses ' exemples ' antiques a un ouvrage f rangais 
contemporain, I'Ovide moralise." ** And M. Antoine 
Thomas has pointed out a remarkable borrowing from the 
0. m. in Machaut's Voir Dit.^^ Machaut, therefore, is a 
striking exemplification of the literary influence of Ovid 
as exerted by way of the French version. Now it so 
happens that there are two passages in Chaucer in which 
(as has never been pointed out) he seems to be following 
Machaut. They are Leg., 1924-47 (in the Legend of 
Ariadne), and H. F., 409-24 (the account of Theseus and 
Ariadne) . 

Kegarding the passage in the Legend Skeat remarks: 
" Chaucer here leaves Ovid ; this part of the story is partly 
given in Plutarch and Hyginus, but Chaucer seems to 
have filled in details from some source unknown to me." ^® 
What that source is, at least in part, we may now proceed 
to consider. 

In Le Jugement dou Boy de Navarre Machaut, like 
Chaucer, tells the story of Theseus and Ariadne. I shall 
set side by side a few lines from the two accounts : 

" RortKmia, xliii, pp. 335-52 : " Guillaume de Machaut et I'Ovide 
moralist." 

" Bomcmia, XLUt, p. 352. 
<" Bomania, XLi, pp. 382 S. 
" Oxford Chaucer, m, p. 334. 
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And this th' effect, that Minos 
hath so driven 

Hem of Athenea, that they mote 
him yiven 

Fro yere to yere her owne chil- 
dren dere 

For to tie slayn, as ye shal after 
here. . . ." 

And every thridde yeer, with- 
outen doute. 

They oasten lot, and, as hit com 
ahoute 

On riche, on pore, he moste his 
sone take. 

And of his child he moste pres- 
ent make 

Unto Minos, to save him or to 
spille. 

Or lete his teste devowre him at 
his wille. 



Quant cil d'Athermes eurent mort 
Androgens, si grant remort 
En ot Mimos, li rois de Crete, 
Que par voie sage et discrete. 
Par force d'armes et de guerre 
Fiat essilUer toute leur terre; 
Et les mist tons pour cest out- 
rage 
Minos en si mortel servage, 
Qtte toiia les ans li envoident 
Vn homme; mais il aortissoient. 
Et oils aeur qui li aora cheoit, 
Trop mortelment li meschgoit; 
Oar li rois Minos devourer 
Le faisoit la, sans demourer 
Par v/n moustre " trop mervilleus, 
Trop felon et trop perilleus. 



Mais nuls ne se doit mervillier, 
Si Minos vout ad se veillier, 
Ne s'il en fu fort esmeiia, 

Oar peres fu Androgens. 
Or avint que li sors chei 



And this hath Minos don, right 

in despyt; 
To wreke his aone was set all 

his delyt . . ." 

"Leg., 1924-27. 
"Compare Leg., 1928-31: 

This Minos hath a monstre, a wicked beste, 
That was so cruel that, without areste. 
Whan that a man was broght in his presence. 
He wold him ete, ther helpeth no defence. 

Servius, however, may come in here: " unde natus eat Minotaurus, 
qui intra labyrinthum inclusus humanis carnibus vescebatur " (ed. 
Thilo and Hagen, n, 6). It should be observed that neither Machaut 
nor the 0. m. (see below, n. 95) name the Minotaur, referring to 
it simply as " wn moustre." It is worth noting that Chaucer does 
not name the Minotaur until 1. 2104. Up to that point it is "a 
monstre" (1. 1928), "this monstre" (1. 1991), "a wikked beste" 
(1. 1928), "his beste" (1. 1939; cf. 11. 1998, 2005, 2008, 2019), 
"this fend" (1. 1996). 
"iey., 1932-39. 
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This wikked custom is so longe Seur Theaeila, qui esbahi 
y-ronne Pluseurs; car il fu fits le roy. 

Til that of Athenes Icing Egeus Preuz, vaillans, et de bel arroy." 

Mot sende his owne sone, The- 
seus, 

Sith that the lot is fallen him 
upon, 

To be devoured, for grace is ther 
non." 

For all this, Ovid has merely the following: 

Quo postquam geminam tauri iuvenisque iiguram 
clausit, et Actaeo bis pastum sanguine monstrum 
tertia sors annis domuit repetita novenis. . . ." 

The passage, accordingly, seems to be derived from 
Machaut. But there is further evidence which suggests 
that its original is not Machaut, but Machaut's source. 

It will be observed that Chaucer makes two conflicting 
statements regarding the frequency of the periodic human 
tribute, and also (it would seem) regarding the number of 
children sent. Leg., 1926 reads: "Fro yere to y&re her 
owne children^^' dere," and "Fro yere to yere" is 
repeated in 1. 1941. Leg., 1932, on the other hand, states 
that the lot is cast " every thridde yeer," and that the one 
on whom the lot fell must send " his sone " (1. 1934 ; " his 
child," 1. 1395). The usual statement is seven children 
yearly.^* And that seems to be in Chaucer's mind in 

"Leg., 1943-47. 

" Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, in Hcepffner, (Euvres de Guil- 
laume de Machaut (Soci6t6 des anc. testes francais), l, pp. 230 flF. 
For Chaucer's use of the Jugement elsewhere, see Kittredge, Mod. 
Phttol., vn, pp. 471-74, and esp. PMLA., xxx, pp. 3-4, 14-15. 

"Met., vni, 169-171. 

""• It is of course possible that " children " may refer, not to the 
number sent each year, but to the number taken collectively. 

"Boccaccio, De Geneal. Deorum, x, 48: "ut . . . annis singulis 
septem noibiles iuuenes ad Minotaurum in cretam mitterentur "; 
Servius, I, 352 {Aen., m, 74) : "et quotannis ex nobilitate Athenien- 
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1. 1926. Where did lie get the idea of the three year 
period, and where (especially) that of the single victim? 
The first might have come from a misunderstanding of 
either Boccaccio, Servius, or Ovid.®* The second is the 
explicit statement of Machaut: "Que tons les ans li 
envoioient JJn homme." But Machaut has no hint of the 
three year period. The tribute of the single victim and 
the possible suggestion for " every thridde yeer," however, 
occur together in the Ovide moralise. In his demonstra- 
tion that Machaut, in his account of Theseus and Ariadne, 
is drawing directly upon the Ovide ^moralise, de Boer 
quotes a single passage from the 0. m.®^ But that passage 
is significant. 

(?. de M. 0. m. 

Or avlnt que li sors chel Au tiers terme chei la sort 

Seur Theseus. . . . Dessus le fil au roi d'Athaines, 

Theseus. . . . 

Chaucer, in a word, at the one point where it is at present 

slum septem pueri vel puellae ad vescendum Minotauro mitteren- 
tur"; Servius, n, 6 (Aen., n, 14): "ut singulis quibusque annis 
septem de flliis et flli'abus suis edendos Minotauro mittereut"; 
Hyginus, Fab., 41 {= Mythogr., 2.122): "ut anno unoquoque sep- 
tenos liberos suos Minotauro ad epulandum mitterent " ; Hyginus, 
Poetioon dstronomicon, cap. v : " Theseus . . . cum septem virginl- 
bus et sex pueris"; Mythogr., 3.11.7: "Filios vero Atheniensium, 
qui ad Minotaurum devorandi mittebantur "; Lactantius, Narra- 
Hones Fabularum, vn, 2 : " nobilium liberi quotannis," etc. ; cf . 
Gower, Oonf. Amantis, v, 5261-65 : " fro yer to yeere ... Of men 
that were of myhti Age Persones nyne." 

"* De Geneal. Deorum, x, 48: "qui tribus annis sorte missi sunt, 
quarta autem sors oecidit in Theseum " ; Servius, ii, 6 : " sed tertio 
anno Aegei Alius Theseus missus est"; Ovid., Met., vm, 171: " et 
Actaeo bis pastum sanguine monstrum tertia sors annis domuit 
repetita novenis." Gower's misunderstanding of this last (not very 
clear) passage is evidently responsible for his "persones nyne." For 
three, cf. also Lactantius, Narrationes Fabularum, vm, 2 : " tertio 
stipendio." 

" Romania, xoii, p. 343. 
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possible to test the matter, seems to be closer to Machaut's 
source, the 0. m., than to Machaut himself.®^ 

But this same account of Theseus and Ariadne in 
Machaut, or in Machaut's source, appears in the House of 
Farm. And here Chaucer follows even more closely than 
in the Legend, the French narrative. The two passages 
are as follows: 

How lals eek was he, Theseus, 

That, as the story telleth us, 

How he betrayed Ariadne; 

The devel be his soules bane! 

For had he laughed, had he Mais riens n'i vausiat fer ne fust, 
lowed, 

He moste have be al devoured, 

// Ariadne ne had y-iet Se telle Ariadne ne fust. 

Qui oublia Minos, son pere, 
Et Androgeiis, son chier frere, 
Sa terre et ses charnels amis, 

And, for she had of him pitee, Pour TheseUs, ou elle a mis 

She made him from the dethe Son cuer, si qu'elle li moustra 
escape. Comment ocois le fier moustre a. 

Pour lui delivrer dou servage. 

"* Compare further : 

Q. de M. O. m. 

Or avint que li sors chei Au tiers terme chei la sort 

Seur Theseus. . . . Dessus le fll au roi d'Athaines, 

. . . car il fu fils le roy. Theseus. . . . 

Til that of Athenes king Egeus 

Mit sende his owne sone, Theseus, 

Sith that the lot is fallen him upon {Leg., 1944-46.) 

Servius (see above, n. 94) has " Aegi filius Theseus," in connection 
with the phrase " tertio anno." 

Chaucer, Machaut, and the 0. m. agree in the assertion that The- 
seus was chosen hy lot, as against the common account that he went 
voluntarily to Crete. Compare Hyginus, Fob., xu: "Theseus . . . 
voluntarie se ad Minotaurum pollicitus est ire." See Hcepffner, I, 
Ixxvi; de Boer, p. 343. But Boccaccio represents the lot as falling 
upon Theseus: "septem nobiles iuuenes . . . qui tribus annis sorte 
missi sunt, quarta autem sors cecidit in Theseum " {De Oeneal. 
Deorum, x, 48). 

'^Jugement, etc., 2741-49. 
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And he made her a ful false jape; Mais vers U mesprist si forment 
For after this, within a whyle 

He lefte hir slepinge in om yle, Qu'Adriane laisse dormant 

Deserte alone, right in the see, Seulette en estrange contrfie. 

And stal away, and leet hir be; Lasse, dolente et esgar^e. 

And took hir suster Phedra tho Et en mena la jeune touse 

With him, and gan to shippe go. Phedra sa suer, s'en flst s'espouse. 

Ci a trop mortel traison. . . ." 

And yet he had y-sworn to here, Theseiis qui se parjura 

On al that ever he mighte sioere, Ses dietts et sa loy U jura 
That, so she saved him his lyf. Que jamais ne U fausseroit 
He wolde have take hir to his Et qu'envers li loiaus seroit. • ." 
wyf. Et li donna son pucelage 

Par si qu'a femme la penroit." 

It is impossible, at the moment, to tell whether the 
correspondences that appear above are due to the fact that 
Chaucer is following Machaut, or to his use of Machaut's 
source. If, as we have seen some reason to believe, he is 
drawing on the 0. m. in the Legend of Ariadne, it is 
probable that he has done so here. In either case his 
original is not Latin, but French. 

There are several other passages in Chaucer which 
show more or less definite traces of the influence of the 
Ovide moralise. It was my intention to discuss them here. 
But this article has been interrupted by duties which in 
these days have a paramount claim, and its conclusion 
will have to be postponed. 

John Livingston Lowes. 



"Jugement, 2763-69. 
'^Jugement, 2755-58. 
'>Ihid., 2750-51. 



